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though still regarded as a faintly comic figure, no longer deserves,
or bears, the reputation of a fool or an incompetent. Indeed, the
modern tendency is rather for him to trespass unduly on the proper
sphere of the commander, who may find that his highly qualified
and well-trained staff has become his master rather than his servant.
In the Second World War this tendency was to some extent lessened
by the habit of many high commanders of living and working at a
forward headquarters with a small and select operational staff,
while the more routine and detailed work of the administrative
departments was relegated to a larger and more permanent rear
headquarters. In this way they could more easily keep in their own
hands the power of broad decisions on matters of strategy and
general tactics, without having constantly to concern themselves
twith petty matters of daily routine. In this organisation may be
seen another of the factors facilitating the recent revival of the art
of generalship, which, with the advent of millions strong national
armies, was ii\ danger of being lost to sight amid the manifold other
responsibilities and duties of the high commands.

IV. THE BRITISH MILITARY MACHINE
The purpose of every army is to win the wars in which its country
may become involved. An army which wins its wars is a better
army than one which loses them ; the one is a useful and efficient
weapon, the other an expensive and dangerous luxury. Yet, since
in every war there can at best be one winner, at least 50 per cent
of the armies which have waged history's wars have in fact been ,
unsuccessful, and the proportion is even higher if account be taken
of the many wars of which the results have been inconclusive. These
it will be realised, are platitudes, and may seem hardly worth
repeating, yet some of the logical deductions to be drawn
from them are surprising*. An army should not be judged by
the artistry of its generalship, the industry of its staff work, the
leadership of its officers, or the valour of its soldiery, still less by
the splendour of its uniforms, the wealth of its armament, the
rigidity of its discipline, or the correctitude of its bearing on cere-
monial parade, -We do not value a machine for its beauty, its
ingeniousness, or its expensiveness, but because of its efficiency
in the work which it was designed to do. Now an army is first and
last a military machine, and the same primary criterion applies;
our judgment of it must be based on its efficiency, and any other
standard can lead only to a misleading verdict.
*It is clear, for instance, that the Prussian army, and its heir the German army,
which have lost as many wars as they have won, and have moreover only won the
easy ones while losing all the difficult ones, are the sort of armies which any
wise country should avoid having.